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FGRETORD 


This  is  one  of  n  series  of  Special  Industry  Analyses  discussing 
from  a  conanodity  or  individual  industry  viewpoint  the  outstandlnt?  It-eas 
entering  into  the  trade  of  Japan  proper  with  its  Enpire  and  with  foreign 
countries.  These  analyses  are  a  part  of  a  larger  project  which  In¬ 
cludes  compilations  (arnotated)  of  the  imports  and  exports  of  Japan 
proper  by  sources  6und  dertlnations;  surveys  of  certain  of  the  colonial 
areas,  emphasizing  their  Empire  and  foreign  trade  and  post-war  probjsas 
relating  thereto;  an  over-all  study  of  thm  trade  of  Japan  proper;  ^ 
a  survey  of  Japan's  shipbuilding  industry  cuid  shipping  services 
recuiremor.ts  in  tlie  pre-war  period.  In  all  of  the  stxxiios  Manchuria  ^ 
has  been  Included  as  an  Empire  area  owing  to  the  pollt^al,  economic. 


end  military  dominance  of  Japan  in  that  area,  68^00! 
last  decade. 

I 

1  f 

K!o8t  of  the  data  in  these  analyses  wore  talceii  Ir 
semiofficial  Japanese  sources.  Not  only  have  eiTors 
frecuently  been  detected  within  individual  vol\nos,  bu 
difforent  sources  supposedly  reT>crting  on  the  same  oubj 
cilable. 
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Introduction  'jini  aurrnnry. 


•  • 


neforo  the  vnr  Joenn  'w.a  the  Isrgoat  sr.lt  ImrortinP'  country  af  the 
wotld,  hnvlng  nvorigo  annual  imports  during  Ute  5-yo8r  period  1933-37 
or  1.3  million  metric  tons  ’/aluod  nt  18.5  million  yen  (5.3  million  dol- 
iMfp) .  Atx)ut  onc-thlrd  of  the  imports  came  from  Expire  areas — ForriOBn, 

?.*finohuria,  and  Kwnntung — and  one-sixth  from  China  in  1933-37.  In  earJltr 
years  a  much  larger  proportion  of  tx>t»il  imports  cane  from  these  areas. 

Supplomentlnp  imports,  Japan  produced  approximately  600,000  mc-.rlc  ton  of 
salt  yearly.  Accordingly,  as  Japanese  exports  of  salt  were  fi;»11,  the 
apparent  consumption  in  Japan  proper  has  bean  about  1.9  millioj.  metric 
tons  per  year  during  this  period. 

t 

Japanese  consumptloi^  of  salt  nore  than  doubled  since  1930  hoving 
increased  from  986,000  metric  tons  in  that  year  .to  2.3  million  metric 
tons  in  1937.  This  lncr<iase  in  conaumptlon  was  tJie  resxilt  of  larger 
imports,  as  the  Japanese  production  and  /exports  of  salt  remained  rela¬ 
tively  constant.  Practically  all  of  this  increased  consumption  of  salt 
in  Japan  was  accounted  for  by  industry,  chiefly  for  the  pro^ction  of 
such  chomleals  as  soda  ash,  cauptic  soda,  chlorine,  and  bie<ichlng  powder. 

*  J 

Tho  salt  Industry  has  boon  \mder  mcnopolistdio  control  of  the  Japanese 
Govemnont  since  1905.  Only  persons  llconsod  by  the  Cavemment  can  pro¬ 
duce  or  import  salt  and  all  domestically  produced  salt  le  sold  by  the 
Japanese  Government.  Since  Jenuarj’  1,  1942  salt  for  home  consumption 
has  been  i*atior.od  in  Japan,  200  gra-ms  or  about  7  ounces. being  allowed 
per  person  for  a  month. 

’  .  •  I  '  •  I 

•  Approximate!^  800,000-850,000  metric  tone  of  salt  are  required  for 
household  ceneumption,  the  salting  of  fish,  and  In  the  food  Industries 
each  year.  The  policy  adoptewi  toward  Japanese  chemical  industries  will 
determine  the  future  level  of  imports  of  salt  by  Japan.  About  1.4  I 
Tiillion  metric  tons  were  consumed  annually  by  the  chemical  induetrioa 
Just  before  tho  war. 

If  imports  of  200,000-250,000  metric  tone  of  salt  into  Japan  should 
be  allowed  in  addition  to  production  to  provide  for  civilian  coneunptloif, 
tho  value  of  these  imports  would  probably  be  3-3.5  milliqi  yen.  Also, 
if  imports  of  700,000  metric  tons  were  the  level  allowed  for  induetrial 
consumption,  which  is  ore-holf  of  pre-war  imports  for  thlA  purpose,  the 
value  of  Uioso  imports  would  be  only  about  7  million  yen.'  If  imports 
totaled  around  800,000  to  900,000  tons  annually,  thep,g3ge<^pl^)^^aitfe?*.org/doc/c53048/ 1 
could  be  stalled  by  nearby  Asiatic  areas. 

Description  and  uses. 

Salt,  or  Bodim  chloride,  occurs  in  nature  in  the  form  of  the 
mineral,  rock  salt,  and  in  the  form  of  solutions  as  ocean  water,  salt  ^ 
lakes,  and  brine  springs.  Refined  salt  is  a  colorless,  crystalline  '■ 

material,  obtained  by  purifying  rock  salt  or  ihe  various  brine  solutions. 


r»  »'*'■*  j 

I  (  ‘.H. 


Although  it  is  Bore  conronly  kno'.Ji  for  its  toblo  and  culinary  use, 
salt  is  used  principally  in  the  cheoicel  industry  for  ttie  production  of 
caustic  soda,  sod.*!  ash,  chlorine,  and  blooehing  7<ondor.  The  princifnl 
end  usos  of  these  tu.turi''.l8  arc  for  the  production  of  ceramics,  textiles, 
soaps,  and  dyes.  Salt  also  has  industrial  usos  other  than  in  the  chent- 
ical  industry,  such  as  in  meet  packing,  tanning,  rofrigoretion,  Metallurgy, 
and  water  softening.  It  is  also  used  in  dairy  pi'oducts,  principally 
in  butter,  in  Medicines,  end  as  a  cattle  feed  in  bha  fona  of  blocks. 

Tho  Japonese  use  large  amounts  of  salt  in  soybean  sauce,  in  making 
pickles,  nnd  in  flour  pe.ste  products. 

.♦^ucanory  of  preduoUon.  ignorts.  cirortfl.-  nftd 
apparent  consumption. 

Japanese  consumption  of  a/ilt  Increuaed  from  a  yearly  '  vcivgo  of 
994,000  metric  tons  during  the  5-year  ceriod  1923-32  to  2.3  million 
metric  tons  in  the  5-yearfl  19.33-37.  The  production  in  jkpnn  proper 
declined  I  slightly  from  nm  annual  nvemgo  cf  601,000  metrlj;  tons  in  19?.8- 
32  to  593,000  metric  ton*  during  the  years  1933-37.  Exports  shored 
•no  aooredlahle  change,-  being  only  R,5W  metric  tons  ns  a  yw;  rly  average 
in  1928-32  and  9,200  metric  tous  during  1933—37.  Imports,  horevor, 
more  tkad  tripled,  increasing  from  an  average  cf  102,000  metric  tons 
during  1928-32  to  1.3  million  metric  tons  during  1933-37  (see  table  1). 

Producti-'^r.. 

Japanese  production  of  salt  ranged  between  484,000  metric  tens  and 
676,000  metric  tons  annu/.lly  from  1928-38,  but  averaged  nbout  600,000 
metric  tons.  Most  of  the  salt  is  prcduced  from  aen  water, In- southern 
Japan  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Iyil?jid  £e4.  The  Industry  employs 
35,000-40,000  persona  and  uses  from  3,700-4,000  boiling  p'-ns.  Tho 
cost  per  ton  of  salt  produced  in  Japan  is  r.uch  hig/ier  than  the  unit  value 
cf  Imported  sr.lt,  beln<r  about  49  yen  pur  metric  ten  as  compared  with  the 
avorape  prlco  of  imported  salt  of  about  14*  yen  per  metric  ton  (see 
taMo  .?). 
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Soupcei  •  Annual  ond  monthly  returns  of  the  foreign  trade  of*  Japan,  Formosa,  .nd 
re^. ;  Financial  and  Economic  Annual  of  Japan. 


TcHo  2.-  Sati  Production  In  Japan  proper,  1928-39,  and  avorapt-s. 

1928-32  and  1933-37 
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Table  1.-  Salt:  Production,  Imports,  exports,  ancf  app-rent  consumption, 
JapoD  proper,  1928-38  with  averages,  1928-32  and  1933-37 
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j£ip<«\nese  inports  of  salt  increased  from  270,000  metric  ton8^Ml928 
to  1.89  million  metric  tons  ib  1939.  lepoi'ts  averaged  9.4  mllliB  tons 
valued  at  S.2  million  yen  in  1923-32  and  1«3  million  tons  valued  Bl8.5 
million  yen  in  1933-3'7.  The  principal  sources  of  salt  laterts  ln^| 
Japan  have  been  Kwentung  Province,  China,  Fomost^i,  KonchuHa,  I  ta^n 
Somaliland,  Egypt,  and  Ei:*itrea.  Empire  areas  as  a  whole  (Kvr.ntud| 
Formosa,  and  Hanchuxd.a)  supplied  421,100  metric  bens  annually  or  jIF per¬ 
cent  of  total  imports  in  the  period  i933>37.  If  imports  from  China  are 
added  to  these,  n  total  of  648,000  metric  tons,  or  about  30  percent  of 
total  imports  is  accounted  for  (see  table  3). 


JxpprtE. 


Exports  of  salt  from  Japan  hove  baen  relatively  small,  U:e  largest^ 
nnount  In  recent  years  being  17^000  metric  tons  in  1932.  pje  prir.clcol 
market  for  Japanese  exports  of 'salt  has  been-Koreo;  the  exerts  to 
Korea  have,  however,  averaged  only  about  5  percent  of  Koreans  total  in¬ 
ports  of  salt  from  all  areas  ( see , table '4X«  ,  Smaller  c^antitiep  ha’'e 
been  exported  to  China  (end  A'slmtic  Pussla. 
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Oraar.lzatlon  and  operation.  ^ 

The  ownership  and  operation  of  the  Japanese  sino  lodustrjr  u  oo»^-^ 
centra  ted  in  the  hands  of  a  few  organlcatlons;.  among  them  are  Mitsubishi 
Mining  Co.y  Manchuria  Lead  Mining  Co*,  Mitsui  Mining  Co.*  Nippon  Sodg 
(Nippon  Mining  Co.)*  and  Fhjita  Minlte  Co.  These  companies  alao  largeljr 
control  the  productjbn  of  sine  in  Mueburia  (Manchoukao)  and  K^^ea  (l^sen)* 


the  other  ziac-mlnlK  areas  of  the  Japanese  ISplre.  It  is  n 
these  suae  organiza^ons  are  aeBberi^  of  duiyokai*  an  agsociat. 
governs  production*  sales*  and  purohsses  for  Its  maabers  and  < 
virSual  Bonopoly  of  the  nonferrous  metals  industry*  Ineludinf 
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Production.  '  _  Jf  ] 

Mine  production  of  zino  in  Japan  proper  probably^counte^hl^  a  little 
less  than  ono>^ud.f  of  the  Japanese  smelter  production  sad  aho«t‘cqim-faurtb 
of  the  available  supply  of  metal.  However*  there  is  little  npMSiion  that 
in  recent  years 'domestic- mines  have  been  more  actively  exploited*  It  has 
been  estimated  that  27*000  metrio  tons  of  contained  zinc  were  mads  avail¬ 
able  frea  mines  in  Japan  proper  in  1943*  This 'production  is  nSt  ettainablu 
for  a  si^stained  period*  even  in  wartime*  and  there  Is  a  likeliliood  that  only 
a  fraction  of  it  could  be  maintained  under  normal  peaMtiae  eojpUtions. 

During  the  late  1930' s  tiiero  was  intenaivo  develcpawat  of'  sine  proper^ 
ties  in  Manchuria  and  in  Korea*  espeolally  Manchuria.  The  total  known 
reserves  of  complex  lead-slnc-silver  ores  in  Manchuria  are  reported  to  be 
In  excess  of  1$  million  metric  tons.  The  Yokajashi  Mine  (Chinbsl-Hsien* 
Chlnchou  Province)*  the  Tiempeoshan  (Kaotoukou*  Chien-tao  Province),  and 
the  Kuang  Tung  Kou  Mine  (Jente*  Chuangho-Ksion*  Antung  Province)  are  the 
major  producers.  ToKil  available  production  in  1943  has  been  estimated 
to  be  8omef.'hat  more  than  16*000  nctrio  tons  of  zlno  metal  per  year. 

Korean  zinc  deposits  have  been  exploited  by  the  Japanese  for  a  number 
of  years*  and  devclopsHint  has  been  intensified  during  the  past  8  yesx^. 
Available  information  indicates  s  probable  current  output  of  approximately 
16* $00  tons  of  zinc  annually  from  a  largo  number  of  mines*  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  of  which  are  the  Kentoku  (Tansen  Gun*  Kankyo  Nando),  the  Joniatan 
(Joniazan*  Kogan),  the  Onjin  (Kokai  Du),  and  the  Jitsugetsu  (Jltsugatsu* 
Keisho) . 

Outside  of  Japan  proper  there  is  apparently  only  one  zinc  smelter  and 
refinery  of  any  Importance*  that  of  the  Manchurian  Load  Mining  Co.  at 
Julutao  (Koroto),  Manchuria.  A  smelter  was  Buppo8^,to,haye  been,  built 
at  Chlnanpo*  in  Korea*  but  no  confirmation  is 
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Lumber:  Production,  imports,  exports,  end  consumption 
Jap>en  proper  and  Ktrefuto,  quantities,  1934-40;  value 
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y'rer.  of  fjiost  land  in  the  Jaranese  Empire 
I  lstrlL-utlon  of  titr.bor  in  the  Janancse  Empire  —  -  .  .  ■ 

Timber  fcllod  in  Juean  proper  and  Karnfuio,  1928-40  _ 

CcnsuT.p  ticn  of  »oo<i  in  Japan  proper,  1940 
I, amber,  softwood'!  General  imports  into  Japan  from  prin¬ 
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Lumber,  hard^od:  General  lnp>orts  into  Jaoan  from 
principal  Bareij^i  sources,  1928-39  — - 
"Fout-h  feasi^rdroods":  (oncral  imports  into  Jenan, 
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Lumber:  General  ii^rts  into  Japan  fi-on  Empire  Areas, 
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Lumber,  softmood:  fxperts  (don.-stic  mcrchondlno)  from 
Jijwn  to  prly ipaiv  forei^Ti  morhcti;,  1934-38  — —— — 
bardr«di  F-xporte  (domestic  merchandise)  from 

to  prlrfelpfj  foreir;:.  markets,  1934-38  _ 
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Introduction  and  auamary 

Approxiautei^  two-thirds  of  the  urea  of  Japan  including 

KarafutOji!;  forested.  These  forests,  whic;'  for  tiio  most  I'jart,  are 
iareltiHy  raanaged  are  about  equal  in  urea  to  the  State  of  California, 
and  sontaii.  a  variety  of  softwood  und  liardwood  species  ’siiitai/le  for 
iu:;.ber,  pulpwood,  and  othey  products.  However,  not  all  of  tho  foreso 
area  contains  trees  of  unwlog  size.  al;d  a  con.siderable  part  £.«st 
re&erved  for  the  protection  of  watersheds.  Tre  uooesnible  porticn 
wl.ich  cun  be  econcnically  exploite'd  does  r»ct  ,.roduce  all  cf  the  lunoer 
needed  for  construction  arid  industry,  and  Japan  nori'iolly  depends  uj-on 
Inports  to  supplement  the  domestic  supply.  Imports  before  World  V.ViT 
II  were  priiioipally  Douglas  fir,  pine,  and  ether  softwcoas,  cf  .vnici; 
about  90  percent  was  obtained  from  the  United  States  end  Canada. 

Uanogan^',  teak,  and  other  hardwoods  were  imported,  chiefly  fron  t!*e 
islands  cf  tiio  South  Pacific  and  from  soutlieasteir.  Asia.  The  totil 
value  of  imports  from  Entpiro  areas  and  foreign  countric-s  v.as  aboue  50 
million  yen  annually  in  tho  period  193J-37. 

Substantial  quantities  of  timber  exist  in  ilanchuria  (Manenoukuu) , 
Korea  (ChocerJ,  and  FenaOsa  (Taiwan),  twt,  to  i  large  extent,  the 
timber  is  xhacceesiblc  'ond  lamfcer  production  has  been  inadequate  for 
domestic  recuirements. '  Japan's  excorts  of  lumber •ts«  these  Jireus  has 
greatly  exceeded  imports  from  tner. 

lO'jd  iccupies  on  important  place  in  'iie  economy  of  Jr../an,  although 
forest  prcJucts  represent  loss  than  10  porcont  of  the  value  cf  ?11 
staple  products.  The  density  of  the  pcpulation  and  the  traditional 
preference’  of  the  people ’for  wooden  bo>ises  oreatec  a  Iotso  demand  for 
lujnbi^r,  ana,  in  addition,  r.rny  industries  exist  which  rev.uir.  v/ood. 

In  recvnt  years,  Japan  has  encouraged  tlie  production  of  uood  uanul'octurt  s 
f  j»  I'xt-ort. 

Exports  of  iuiTibor  and  timbers,  includii.v  sliipc._ntc  to  lir.piro  ar^as, 

■i  gorieraU;/  smaller  than  ir.pcrte,  v&luea,  bc-t\<«.cin  1933  and  1937,  at 
jt,  .  -ll^on  yon  or  approxliratoly  1.2  percent  of  tho  value  of  Japan's 


t-iv-i 

the  M 
of  ^ 

expoH 

tior.fl 

but  ■ 


^poT  C9m  In  1934  J apon '  s  exports  of  lumber  cr.d  timbers  were 
Iperoont  of  the.vcluoe  cf  world  lumber  and  timber  exports.  In  ' 

yoaJP,  Swsdtn,  whose  torest  rurea  is  approximately  equal  to  th-.t 
m,  produood  13  puroent  of  tho  ivorld  extorts,  tho  United  States 
jwnt,  and  tte'Sb^'lot  Union  18  percent.  Tne  forest  resources  of 
ITS  not  cuAtciont  to  supply  the  raw  material  for  an  axtonrivo 

traac  in  lfcfc>.r  or  wood  products.  Farthorr.arc,PiJSlitttpy/wo|wJegftl-tools.org/doc/c53048/ 
kavo  plaoeAi  heaty  arain  upon  tho  forests,  v.tiioh  uro  b^mg  ov-r-  I 

p^vldj  iBbor  oAd  timbers  required,  not  ohi/in  Japon  proper,  j 

io  in  Koreft  Manchuriis,  and  the  oooupiod  portions  of  China.  | 
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Luabsn  PioductlCDf  Ui[port«t  cxportsi  and  oouuaptloi 
•nd  larafuto,  quantities, 1934-40 |  raluta, 192^-40 


Mbla  1 


board  faat, 


Quantltj  |lj 


90»m  •,774.893 
•5,319  9,272,875 
U7,596  10,083,337 
100,490  10,672,855 

98,379  9,700,989  ^ 


510,765 

374,484 

420.455 

4U,175 

437*470 


ATara«»,  1934-37 


923,880 


387,480 


225,608 


6,49^1  146,950 


ATara««,  1928-32 


Avaraf*,  1933-37 


laolodaa  loga  and  oanta 


^  laolodaa  loga  and  oanta,  aanad  Ixariber  and  tliber,  and  railroad  tlaa,  azoapt  an  aotod.  Pm- 
duotloa  in  tha  Mandatad  South  Saa  lalanda  and  trada  altJ)  thasa  araaa  ara  not  Inalnd^i*  ••  tmda 
atatlatlaa  ara  not  aaallabla.  >  |< 

£/  Produetlon  Inoludaa  all  tlabar  fallad,  other  than  flraaood  ^  pulpaeoS,  aseapt  wtad. 

Ineladaa  pulpaood. 

^  bolwlaa  of  produetlon  la  Earafuto.  * 

V  Koran  only.  . 

^  Ineladaa  itenchurla  and  iKaantung4  ^  ^ 

V  not  aaallabla.  V 

Pron  a  atataMnt  eubnlttad  by  the  ilnlcter  of  Agrlcultura  aid  rovaatzy  to  tha  Houaa  ci 
RepreaantatlTaa  (Japan),  Pab.  18,  1941,  as  cited  In  report  Bo.  23,  Cafl  H.  Bookrtagor,  To)^, 

Aug.  25,  1941.  (production  of  pulpaood,  1934-37,  froa  Japan  Taarbookand  ^paalal  Report  No.  2,  j 

Carl  H.  Boakrlngar,  Tokyo,  July  7,  1938.)  1 

.  PURL:  http://www.lesal-tools.ors/doc/c5: 

Souroai  Production,  Report  Ro.  23  (eaa  footnote  8)-.  Tmda  data  froa  offloul  atetiatta#  of 
Japan,  Korea,  and  Poraoaa,  and  Special  Report  ao.  220,  Carl  I.  Boahrlngar,  Tokyo,  My  24*  1938,  . 

azeapt  aa  noted.  Quantity  of  pulpwood  (see  footnote  3)  froa  Japan  Tearbook  and  Re^rt 

lo.  2,  Carl  8.  Boehrlnger,  Tokyo,  July  7,  1938. 
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Produetlon  * 

Proa 
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Pna 

other 
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.  other 
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arena 

areas 

araaa 

^130,491 

3,476 

110,608 

U,326 

y  1U,250 

3,502 

88,470 

12,698 

y,  79,734 

2,609 

52,409 

8.430 

y,  71,600 

2,642 

43,091 

y  74,506 

2,899 

34,921 

8.639 

y  94,117 

3,026 

65,900 

9,599 

y  99,863 

3,122 

40,366 

U,539 

y.  134,134 

3,170 

40,009 

a,321 

y.  135,007 

4,000 

49,566 

24,962 

y.  \yt,Tn 

4,050 

55,237 

28,683 

y  216,846 

4,881 

64,157 

33,398 

~^7i7"l48,925 

3,845 

49,867 

^.581 

y  yorf»<m 

6,296 

-/26,r?9 

,,  53,323 
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y  2,223 
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y  39,184 
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Table  3***  Distribution  of  tiabcr  in  th^  Jnixmoso  Li-plro 


^  ••  Proportion  of 

Hard?rocd8  *  Total  'EBpiro  fomst 


Dlvts^oo 


Softiroods 


Japcm  proper  • 

Karafuto  - 

roraa - 

Konaosc - - 

Manohliria  2/- 
Kwantung  - 


1/  Data  frr  Ifnndatod  Islands  nru  not  c.vciir.biit,  but  ooutiorciul  ticlH.7 
is  neglisi'L’lo* 

^  jConvortod  frou  cubic  ncters  on  the  basis  of  424  bc>:ira  feet  p\.r  cubic 
raster. 

2/  Date  ior  Monohuria  fron  JapanUlaiiohoulcuo  Yearbook,  1V41. 
fj  Not  availablo. 

Source:  Jai'cua  Yenrbook,  1940-41,  except  at  notcu. 


Jqpdi^  uroper.-- More  than  59  Llllion  acres  in  Japiu.  proper  .iro  Qi..Bi.^d 
as  f  orostxcnu/  altbough  only  50  lallion  acres  can  be  consiuorud  actu'.i 
foKJiBt,  and  LRich  of  this  catmot  be  eccnowic'iUy  exploited.  jn  tJ;e  poorv.r 
sites  trees  do  not  r.ttaiii  savz-tiitber  sizu,  wi'.ile  soil  prelection  is  :iie 
nejor  consic-eration  in  sotw  areas  ceid  the  light  cuttiaig  i.aich  cuieLa  Itc 
pernitted  ^.ould  be  uneconoz  ioal.  Because  of  the  lugged  topcgrt  piiy  and 
inadequate  uoais  of  tr^^.s^Xirtation,  logging  of  the  core  Inaccursiblc  oxuas 
esm  be  cenduoted  cnly  at  censiderublc  cost,  rno  oven  though  prear.r  pn)'-uc- 
tien  did  not  supply  nori.»»l  requireuent';,  it  was  cheeper  t.  iupert  uatorial 
ratnor  th  .n  to  narvest  uduiti<ai:il  docostlo  tii'bor. 

The  fer'^sts  of  Japtji  proper  v.j?y  fro:.i 'uvtrgrevTi  hto'diiocds  in  hyishu, 
Shikoku,  one  scuthom  Honshu  to  olnrst  pure  stands  of  oenaftrs  in  nc-rtJiem 
Hokkaido .  Deciduous  n.  rdnoods  and  conifers  interdingle  in  central  and 
norUiem  Honshu  and  southern  Hokkaido.  Tho  l-ordwcod  forests,  alli.eugh 
jf.ra  extensive  in  area  than  the  ecfuvoods,  oon tribute  only  about  one  fifth 
of  tho  total  proviuctioii.  Many  of  tho  atJa’.s  art  yoiuig,  and  the  ar-a  of 
Dt'.hds  of  large  trees  is  satll.  Oak,  ash,  chestnut,  rnd  beach  arc  the 
principal  :itJxl\;o<>d  species,  ’Ithough  oheriy,  poplar,  vdiite  bircii  uifl  otlior 
siX'oas  ..mr  ^  SMll.r  vOuM.  01'  0,0  oonlTir.,  ^el  npt  jn 

both  voli’jrio  and  total  v.'xluc.  This  is  a  treo  sinilar  In  bojxs  rcupocts^Vy 
1^0  California  redwaod,  although  snaller.  I'ino  is  next  in  irportance 
•c.cng  tho  8a7/-«tir.ibor  species.  Hpruco  and  fir  also  arc  abundant,  but  t.it'ir 
prinoip'Al  UBO  is  for  pulpwood.  Tho  i.iost  highly  prtqsd  ana  expunslvo  Suft^ 
//c  >d8  in  Jrpan  are  the  several  spooioc  of  cu'.ior,  ^but  tuo  volutw  of  pro- 
cuctlon  is  relatively  si.all. 
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Korea, «— No orlj'  40  nillion  acres,  or  73  percent,  of  Korea  are  ciassoci 
as  foritst  land;  however,  only  ’iiS  LdXllon  acres  contain  trees  of  present 
or  in^idiatc  futui-o  value,  the  rec^alnder  consisting  of  young  groerth  or 
nonprodtictive  land.  Appx'oxiiaately  14  oiUion  acres  ore  onnud  by  tno 
govemnent  rnd  the  rccainder  is  private  land. 

• 

Prior  to  the  annexntini;  of  Korea  by  Japan,  no  forest  ;x)lioie8  ux- 
isted  and  ihc  acoossiblu  tijjber  wan  uestruotivoly  oxplcltod  by  tiio 
Koreans.  The  Jape^ncse  Govenuoant  has  estobllshcd  forest  i.aws,  one  .vte 
unaertoken  to  restore  tiie  productivity  of  the  forests  by  granting  land 
to  individuals  in  return  for  its  afurostation  anJ.  protection.  As  a 
n.sult,  the  forest  situation  has  improved,  but  ucst  of  the  ucrchantable 
timber  is  in  tr.e  core  rcxiote  and  econordcally  inaccessible  regions  where 
logging  is  difficult.  Spruce,  larch,  pine,  biren,  oak,  wple,  alde-r, 
and  several  eXotlc  trees  grow  flell  in  Korea,  t«t  spruce,  larch,  and  pine 
are  Uic  ucst  inportnnt  tiober  trees. 

In  B,-itc  of  the  efforts  uf  tlie  govorn;.!ant  tc  increase  the  uoyestic 
timber  supply,  Korea  is  dependent  u<x>n  imports  of  i-moor  for  Uie  v-irieus 
industrial  i  rejects  being  dcvelopea  to  susu^in  Jap'nuSu  «.  iterations  in 
Manchuria  r.nd  China. 

Manchuria. — ihe  ferests  of  Manchuria,  .dkioh  lie  princii,-.lly  iii  a 
belt  along  tl.e  njrtlicm  anu  eastern  border,  are  octiiinteu  I't  88  nillion  ^ 

acres,  or  36  percent  ef  the  total  land  area  of  ttie  ccirntty.  The  area  * 

C'jr»taining  trees  of  cer;.iercial  size,  hovfcver,  is  :.aich  sm  j.ier,  possibly 
10  tc-  30  miilicr.  acres,  estinatod  at  1,377  billion  board  feet,  iJ  ox~  W 

ceeds  that  of  Ja;>ar.  proper,  Karafute',  Korea  and  Fomosu,  but  the  lock  of  1 

adeo'x.tc  tronspcrtmtlcn  facilities  has  limited  its  utillsaticn.  Ab«>ut  l 

tl'.ree-fiftlis  uf  the  forests  consists  of  r.cirdwpods,  including  ouk,  eln,  1 

birch,  nepio,  willow,  •u’.d  poplar.  Tht  reiiuining  tro-fifths  ore  soft«fcods, 
chiefly  larcii  and  pine,  which,  econ-'nicall^-,  are  :.orc  im.portant  tiirm  the 
hardwoods. 

It  is  believed  that  the  Japanese  exv-cctod  to  tr.p  these  ros''urc>.j  te 
supply  ihe  lumber  and  timber  ne'cossory  for  their  indusU'ial  exj^uisinn  and 
i.iilit!iry  Ctiorations  in  that  country  and  Cnim\,  -uid  even  to  draw  upi  n 
this  supply  for  tLibcr  needed  in  Japan  ,ircpor.  Aota-uLly,  coosuivtion 
eincel933  rhos  exceede<'.  production,  ond  Jai>an  has  t>oou  colled  up<jii  tc  c-x- 
p-^rt  lui<ber  to  Manchuria. 

Kw;ui oun»i .—Forests  art  roiiortecl  te  uocupy  about  217, oOO  acres,  tr  aU-ut 
23  percent  of  the  area  cf  Kwantung,  IwL  a<'st  of  tlie  foiejes  prooably  con¬ 
sist  of  recently  established  plantations.  The  proviiicu  is  not  SulJf- 
sufficient  in  timber  anu  dix!S  not  contribute  to  the  lumber  6U|^,ily  vf  the 
Japanese  mainland.  PURL:  http://www.legal-tools.org/doc/c53048J 

H-.ndt.te-’i  Isl'Uids.— 111080  islands  Oontain  little  timber  of  inpc-rtuncc,  | 

otlicr  than  f^r  local  uonsuiption. 


1/  According  to  the  Japan  feorbock,  1941,  about  29  nillion  acres  contain 
trees,  while  Japoii-Munchoukuo  Yearboox,  1933,  gives  the  fc rust  area 
be  only  22  Billion  acres. 

V  Estimtes  vary  from  1,USJ  to  1,789  billion  board  feet, 

^  ^  ^  ^  X.  ^ _ _  V _ A 
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Th*.  Luf.Lt-r  ir.  lui;tr.,  Li.  J  ;j .1.:  jjrcjxr  is  cfi-.r'.oturizc-l  ty  5; 
null'l  l'  :  ou  ll  [•111:3  scttUr-^'i  :ut  t-uc  cc'Unury*  tk-au'  1  U:i.Sk 

,.l'uiU  ■  i-liy  ^r.ly  .'no  i  .  cv.  n\i-,  by  *hln:i:iv»ine»  ut  '.Thich  U.e 
•f  fjui.o.-,  r.i'c  vcr,.  t-ur;;  'at  •  ;  v  i.ai,  lr>  i  \\  .«t  f.  i.t  lu;  b.  r 

•  !’iy.  A’-aI.--  uil-s  r.  r  ..rt'  >.  t.  but  U.*  r.uuK.' 

.'•iti;  I  Jvrn  I i.ichli.i  ry  io  tiio  l-.r.  •.••■t  .i..,'ioy  ao  ut  40  j.  r,;  nii:  1.. 

12'  i;jc.  I  V.  n  10  ‘  0  •  ro  iV  .t  1'  .'i.u..D<,r  tt.-  tii.;U  r  ^  r  yc  j:. 

Laiit.L.  iu  '*  nuuc’.c.  iut  :  .:,ii  ur.  f  •xjulpi.a.nt,  'Ji-  ,  by  Ai>  ric-ui 

in  r.r.  in  •l  l'i  i^r:t  1  u.m  r.  Lijlit  al.i.  'in.-j  1  ;.o.iinc.Ty  iS  uuo.:  t  - 
brii.t;  bbu  lo.  a  O  Ui  .j;:.,rnrv ,  r.nrr  w-fe/..;o  ruiircnUe,  on  ..hioh  8Ba.il  tracKs 
alii  fly  by  ^jr-ivity.  In  oijryiri.:  ‘lie  loijc  tc  l  At'..in2  cn 

the  r  . lire;; if.  ,,  irivut'lo  avi'ein..;'  tro  but  cai.nl.i  aru  Uk<-i  U 
a  o  naldei' iiilsA  extent  u.  ^r’Ji..a,x.rt;;tivjn.  Fro^vuntiy  8  or  10  ie..v.in2b 
aro  I'uquir.:!  bi.l'  ri.  tho  reach  tl.a  cLii. 

Pen  .Ate  I  Ivu  lull  r  ,\".rt-*wir.o  etr.,)loy-.  ci.tH-  abvut.i.j  iiilli' n  jn-rsons, 
includln,,  «,:.v.si  in  ieKKini;,  roi’ .ro;:t:.tii.r./  i-dlliiir,,  uvi  roiated 

work.  ij  w  I  ' v.-.uVb  Wiiu  ^.ntir  i  ’ I'oatn  ilorini,  aiaoi; 

aousons  tv  oui  tir  .[i.i  i  Uoiwc'.  *  jr  V  Ilk  X  oiv  rovvii;  'nly  'ibi-ut  2b0,0'OJ 
are  ful.-tir  krj.ieyeoJ.  Ab-jut  19  rcent  .»re  *;  a’on  wh.  '^ork  in  foi'vst 
nuroeri.s,  1  a  tU.  r  liijlit  tasks..  Ir.  1/1.-.,  U...  v  .’u.j  .luiiy  ivagt  -..us 

94  So;'..  ..  ;•  cattors  rea..ivo<l  1.3i  yen;  la- .bv.iv-:.,  1.15  y*.r.;  c.;;troot»i 

nukors,  ;  in,  :.ialt  r.  i'eroatatien  r.citkvra,  91  son;  ariJ  i’e...ulo  r.orc-ory 
workers,  ben. 

i..vvni..ionl  Cwatrol^^vc-r  fy-irosts  a.nd  cx.-l-  itatl-.’n 

Tiu'  f.bj.  ctivc  i-f  tho  Ja.ianv  Sv  ,  •'  rr.  ■.  nt  -a  V.-n  ultiiioto  .'v-xf- 
suff iei  ao:,'  in  tii-b.  r  r^ souro-- s .  T  :.i.i  f;..:  bjwOt.l.v,  tn  .V-v.  rn- 

n^nt  ifiS,  i  r  rrujy  y..c.ra,  fav.n  i  j.  aicj  a  i.t.rv.i.  n  -.uk  .uajj  oon- 
tr  11.  :  cuttiru'  on  tin.  Uaticnal  K  i'v.-sto.  » .  iv:;*--  f.  r.  at.';  n-s  ■  ii-iV.,  bv;en 
,,1.10  .  viii...  1  strict  re.?il-;tior.  in  re.:.  :it  year;-.  r  rei’erost  ti  n, 
tne  i  t.i  1  st  'ii'v -i  1  .1  poll  ,r  jx:  is  :l  ;  t  n  .vv  iie-ai  inci'oaoiU 
-•y  1  1'  .  5  f.iiliiii  aeror  ino.  1/1  >is  iui’t!..r  uto;)  te...-r.i  asturi:;, 

.  0  u;.  sui'j  ly  >f  '..o'.'d,  .J  p-.n  -.n.ii.ii-e.l  tii.  t  .  r  a.  :ie  in  U;*: 

li.eri  ii.  a  Indies  a.iv!  ir  C-.ii  i.i';,  aii  :ir.s  tt<i  .pi..- !  V.  L.pi'ov_,  ns  i.tll 
vS  I  I  X,  -it,  the  f  rest  ros-aur  ivs  l’  (.;  .ne'-iuri  k  r.r,  l'or..o:i'A,  ail 
.-/.."intung. 

I;-.  i.C,>7,  tv '  r'.ry  n -asurc-e  .v-.v  -‘ivj.ttiu  i'v.,;-vilr'.'.int  exp>..i  tj  an-’  l:.- 
,  r*-;'  ■  r  t.-v  .  refoctur'  i  diati  ioti,  :  n-  i..  a  W-  t:.o  D-  .•  :  n..ent  f  .tjrie'oi- 
turc  -n-.l  f.i.biry  .  r  ruliVau-.l  Hr .  r  .5U,  jay  r.istii  .v.  li  n  Control 
r  . 7iul;-ti‘ I  .1,  by  c.i.l-:-  tfu  pr^lvc  i.r-j.  .  Vv.ri.  rs 
n  ry,  .  j  i- -j-  ri  ri  .liinl cter  ^ajis  j.=  rViinini'  t  -ae  iiatrituti- .a 

‘  j  A-  1  tii.L'-i  .  Ir  Febii -.ry  ivai,  t  ic  li.-.x-ri-  1  i'liei.  j,asso'i  tno  -ll- 
ir.  (X  rt-in V.  .-tib  r  C  i  L.-w,  iJ  su,  i  I'Ji-.  ii.i.  pr  vi  .uS  xaus.  tiei'klvss 
c'i‘v‘Ir..’  'A  1'  .  ■  .  o.  ti  1  V  .xt  .rt..-  r.t  •!  xgricUiture  aiiJ 

F  i  tU'..  '  ,rinoi,— i  re--.-  1  «  . '  -  p  »bs  .»j".  .  tr.  it  rv.':,ut  .ti  ri  1 

foilin.,  1-  vi  ;■  .1  1’- r  ty  ti.e  Lori  r  0  :.*r  1  L;",  ’J.Jei  .-Mor  tl.v:  ..  v<  r:i- 
".at  rv  air*,  ivr.ers  t  i.  11  tai..;- r;  fix  .rie--;'-,  tui !  t  J-si.inate 


J’URL:  htt[):^j^www.le§jil;J;ools.org/doc/c53048/ 
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tv>  bo  cut.  Orders  nay  bo  ^ivon  to  i>r  ihibit  or  rosu'ict  oensu::}.- 
x,i*  a,  nd  3anir.ii..s  ii.ay  bt.  in^tructod  as  tn  thii  kina  ci  lujjlAjr  to  bo  savi.. 
Tho  GuVomir.cn t  ie  also  onpottcrod  tc.  order  prcciucoro,  lacrcacnts,  anu  im- 
j  urters  t.’  ooll  lurib»jr  t«>  tb.o  Ja^xir.  Lurtber  Con,»any,  r.  nutiii.'il  c».ntr<.l 
('.r*j'uu3ati'.n  ost'.olisliod  t?  conduct  cx^.r.r^  and  iji.ort  trade  -uid  to  ^xir- 
ebasu  :.nd  distribute  doixstic  iuubv-r.  Ti«c  Ja.rfui  Luiibor  CoL.iKU\y  is 
asi.istcd  by  subsidiary  control  cat  .parties,  one  iocuted  in  c:.cn  *  f  tJ: 

14  bloes  into  » hich  Uio  country  is  divided.  The  Lucbcr  Gentr-.i  Coii.r^oi... 
is  the  su*.r.no  policy  forcing  n^dy  Tor  the  industry* 

rrrdiiCtion 

Japan  bro;icr  r.nd  KaraTuUi.—The  ruantity  i  f  tLuLor  feliuil  inV'^Ha^’  > 
Japan  prolyl*  and  K'irafutOi  for  nlj.  poTijcsos  except  I'utlnjod,  is  shoVfii^iii  .* 
table  4.  ^  It  will  be  noted  that  tnc  drain  upon  Jaijan^so  forests 
sUadily  risen,  thu  out  of  U  billirn  board  foot  in  1939,  tiio  1  .rj'est  _n 
Tucord,  c.  ini'  nearly  2^  tines  ijroater  than  Uiat  of  1930.  Sef  twoods  oon- 

trib-'ited  ».rfj.st  of  the  increased  outj  in  Ja,cn  .Toper,  sofuv/eoa  pri-uuction 
nearly  i*. /abled  in  vclui’o  between  1930  lu-.d  4>3S,  ohilc  htudvruude  incror.sod 
only  35  ,:trcent.  In  view  of  the  efferts  ef  tiie  „over.u.ient  t*.  one oui'aeo 
production  in  th^'Ei..;)ire  end  to  acc,uire  tiut>er  a'Tiocsrions  elsonhon;,  - 
there  is  little  doubt  tin  t  the  forests  of  Japan  .'reper  are  being  cverouti 
Shipments  ef  Isjt^r  fron  Kol^uto  to  Jc;>nh  .  r  ;per  fiTe  reported  U<  hr.ve 
'.ocllned  frou  1'  hilliun  board  feet  in  193d  tc  214  nillion  foot  iii  1933, 

.  ossibiy  indicting  a  dv.-indliag  supply  ef  tii.bcr  in  tJa.t  prefecture. 
Hoee-v^r,  .  ludstion  h.as  been  aucolerateJ  in  recent  yeor^  onu  overcutting 
is  admitted.  *ln  i94U,  the  Minister  f.r  Overseas  Affairs  stilted  U»at  the 
•annual  out  in  Kr.rc.futo  should  not  exceed  1,5  billion  bo.j:d  foot,  but  actual 
fallinj-  was  pmceeuing  at  a  rate  of  ..re  thar.  2  billi.n  board  feet  *  ye..r. 

i:....'lrc  areas. — The  forests  of  Kore;*.,  Fonicsa,  tknehuri..,  uid  K'.ajitun,; 
rxc  less  ir.tonsivuly  lumcgo.!  and  expic  Lted  Ui'Ct  G  esc  wf  Ja, 'ui  ,.:  .,.er  ud 
darcifuto.  The  totcil  tir.ber  felled  in  :*anchuria  in  1933  ta-ounted  te  i,:>0G 
t.;iili'jr.  beard  foot,  while  1,123  Million  foot  waro  foiled  in  Kema,  T.i 
Million  fjct  in  Foruosa.  In  cot.jwrison,  12,365  id.lliun  b.>ar.i  foit  »/ere 
out  in  Ja,jaa  ir<'j«r  'md  Karofuto  in  that  year.  Annual  pTouuc.ion  in 
Kwantung  is  act  availsMe,  but  it  is,  coiaijorutlvely,  scuii. 


_  puli/.vo  d  in  inclxided  in  tfiblc  4  for  the  r»  r.sor*  Oi nut 
aoi.'xately  ruported  as  s-iftwood  .aid  hardwood,  but  it  is  oxoiudi.'O,  ..s^f.x 
us  possibxo,  fr»’R  t&blA  1.  PURL:  http://www.legal-tools.org/doc/c530' 
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Triulc  4.-  Til  N.r  I'oilod  -in  Jupan  liTopor  oiid  KurafutOi  i9i;8-40 


»a3*K«r.hT  >i(l8.  Total 


Av^-raijo,  — t 


It5). 090:10 


8 ,753 ,400: 1, 536,360: 13,349,760;  :<!,OiA,a48:  Ik,  Jo4, 608 
]/  ;  2/  113,180,350:  j/  ;  -J 

^  :  y  ;ll,5ii3,000:l,k3o,COO:li;,753,000 


>t  fuuliro' 


lnclu...r.  -11  tii'b  r  out,  o.^c 
Qu'Htxtlit.  c  nvcrto'J  (19kS-36)  fr<-u  cubic  u-tors  cn  tau  ixitfis  of  4^ 
i'ovt  pul'  oulic 
Hr'  ov-ii.  jIu. 

Fr  Stj  Listic'-x  nbstrucvc;  ..i  t)iu  Doj^art  <jnt  -f  ^iijrioulturu 
'try,  cit'  d  In  0  niiuiar  ruo.  rt,  ‘T^kyi,  I94l>' 


iuiont  iiy  the  flinittor  n<jrioulturu  ri'.ct  ro*aeti'y  to  tho 
loiithtivi.o  (Jn,;:.n)  <;n  Februrxy  l6,  1941,  uc  oifcj-'  in  Consular 
19a. 


noted. 


n-tlriich'iukao  Yuiirlx  vk,  oxocpt 


i;.  iur-tri  i  .Aiiutsii'i.  ii;  Jf.,iari  in  U.o  enrly  1930 '8  ini^;>.tud  n  £ 

!'t  ti-'y  I'iCk  XU  l>u;.U;r  o..r.6ij ’M'-.cK  rias  auii'.'ont.'d  in  Inter  yoari  ^  M 

•win  r.-i  iir:  I .-rtt.  J’or  rllitary  o,.ur.  ti-.ns.  C'jr.ju:.,  tion  inoTu:>sed  fwl  |p 

-.7-  i  Lli-  r.  b.  r !  loot  in  1934  t  ,..>ai;ifcly  il  Liilitn  I’-ut  L.  tic  ywra  ^ 

i  '3''?-  *0,  i'  .  rly  3*1  j.Oi'Cunt(£cc  Vtbx^  Ij.  a  tobURL'/hlt^iWwjvWJegal^llbiarg/doc/cSSOAw 

Mixion  i>v '.i'd  l\vt  juIc  i'epr..ucnt  .  jAir  opit.".  oonsu,  .  ti^.i  iX  jroiund  * 

153  I'v.rcl  fu.  t,  rri  colv’'**-0  t^  %  ooiicuivti.n  ei'  r?0  lt*.ird  fact  ,iur8' n 
in  th..'  Ur.iUl  Stciua  in  1939. 


I  r  ij 
1 1,1  I 


t  t  t_  I  t,  I  L 


I  '  ' 

<  <  <  -< 


Ihu  O'yri8u;.;|;tion  t'  iu.abcr  l!i  J  ii)Qri 
Lixoopt  fuoluc.'d,  IS  6K  ivm  in  lablt.  5. 


T-v.'jIo  5.-  lJt'ri3atn>ti.vr.  w-.  uU  in  Jc'.pnr.  pr.-'^iur,  1*^4^ 


UuT-ntity 


Construction  and  i'umitur> 
5cx  shook,  looking,  oto.  • 
Kino  tliabors  —  — 

i.^jiufaotur« - 

Sliip  ounstruotion - 

Uonufooturt;  of  vuhiolos,  c 
Ror.d  constniotlon 
Rail'.,  ay  tiuS  — ■■  —  ■ 

Telojiionc  '.nd  other  polui 
Mieccli.muous  — - — — ^ 


Inclu, 


tinbcr  foiled,  cxco^^t  fuolvr<^ 


Source i  S 


I  Acong  tho  uiscelloneous  Itccis  included  in  tablo  5  tuTc  ^lyvc'-d, 
uotchos,  splint  fer  uutch  ooxus,  toys,  clegs,  pencils,  end  other  Linnu- 
fncturcs.  Ucod  used  lor  ,.lyifiy.jd  unuuntod  to  236  ciUi-n  fuv/t  in  19J7, 
and  168  ciilion  foot  in  1938.  Althuugt.  tiio  quantity  cl  luubcr  used  in 
such  irtiules  is  not  Irorgo,  their  ^.r  jduction  is  ifiwrt'uit  lecnuse  they 
are  ciadc  Iragoly  for  ox^/y-rt.  Sono  13,00C  ^.JLar.ts,  inclu,.iHo  167  ,dy- 
v/.od  I'aciorios,  ore  re,xjrted  tc  bo  ungugoJ  in  tlic  nuumluctui'u  of  woou 
-.r.  iuots. 


Hood  10  the  ♦.rartiti.njkl  oat-.rlol  used  for  h'/i>jn  in  Ji.,.  in.  Re¬ 
sidences  ore  alLiost  ukolusivoly  one-story,  froix-  h'.usos,  tihich  are  in 
kcor'ing  v.it.-.  the  tLapornuent  of  tlie  ,.cople  :ind  their  sii;plo  fena  c.f 
living.  lUthc/Ugii  Steel,  concrete,  and  brick  ar.;  !>)ing  ervicyed  uoi'c. 
oxtoissivoly  in  U>e  I'.odem  Luair.oss  end  industrial 

is  no  indioatic*n  cf  n  tren.'.  to  substitute  tt.ese  noteri^s  ior  vki  a  in 
the  cmstructicn  of  buaes.  lUit'tf.r,  the  ^•resent  cmite' housing  short-age 
Mid  .a  ;X;S8ielu  increase-  in  pu^Aitati'in  uft.  r  tiiu  u-ar,  point  to  a  greeter 
use  cyf  W  ieil  for  tliia  purp  su  if  Uio  ,ruv/ar  st-onderd  tf  living  is  uaiutsiiie 


Avuil.blu  data  Ce  a  t  Im'.iCv  to  the  extent  t.-  '•vhich  weed  has  bouu 
uiverted  Iron  civilian  t  •  iiilitury  md  wer  Inuustry  .xir,x>6wS.  Hon'eveT, 
tiio  G'^vuiTuient  has  scvorly  restricted  civilian  use  of  liuVoer,  and  bosud 
rn  the  know,  ossentlality  af  vood  to  tho  conduct  ef  *.’Qr,  lu*  ueuut  exists 
that  the  increr<su  in  ouns<Ji:pti.>n  siiiee  1933  hns  gone  largely  su,.p.irt 
Japnnoso  agfTe'SSion. 


I 

I 


I  t 


t~i » '» » ”»  J 

t.i 


( 


'• 


Betwoan  19>4  nnu  1937,  ir.,x5rts  lo  :c  :ir;  l  int  J- ,rji 

to  ol^-ut  8  poi’ceiit  of  the  vuiiu..e  of  loijs  mk’.  IoijL^  r  c  In  Ur.  t 

ooiuitry,  or  79S  nillion  bo.ird  foot  annually.  Hc..rly  all  ::ucl:  inr 
cnnv  frui..  foreign  sources.  Softwoods  uadc  u;>  the  hulk  .d  ii.i,orts,  f 
whioh  Dcjuglas  fir,  pine,  houloox,  nnd  spruce  fr.,M  Uhe  United  SU.tcs  and 
Ctaiuda  oociprise'd  about  jAircent.  Tliu  re.V'inJer  consisted  chief iy 
of  apitong  urid  iauan  (Philippine  r.iohc.guny)  fr  l:  ti.e  ?l.ilip,>ir.i  lai-JiUf, 
bi'itisn  Borneo,  und  the  Nethorlands  Indies;  kirl  i/  freS'  Chinn;  ne,.en 
frou  the  United  Stutos,  Conudn,  Liunclmrin,  i.ii  Uie  Soviet  Unieitj  u>.i 
ebony,  teak,  nnd  other  hardwoods  fror.  si  uthenstem  Asia  nnd  u.>  KoU'.er- 
iands  Indies.  Various  seftweeds  nnc  hnrdwjeds  nlao  •..\;ro  obtained  frv... 
/ortnesa  and  Korea. 

As  siiown  in  table  6,  im,.orte  ef  softwood.  Logs  •r.d  iuj-Ler  fr.r. 
foreign  sources  -uaeunted  u  1.6  billion  b-i  xd  feet  in  x92d,  :uk(  Uie 
nve-rage  iaportotien  frou  i9i:8  to  1932  was  1.1  biliirn  fe*..t.  iXu-inp  tlio 
next  five  yc.\rb,  hewover,  seftwiod  iiijxjrts  fron  Lheso  sources  uver-nged 
slightly'  'Vvr  one  half  billlMi  bocurn  feet,  or  only  59  iorcont  f  that 
during  the  ,.eriod  frou  19^  tc-  1932.  lci)Ci(rU  '-in  i.938  .aid  j939  t.ere 
reduced  t>  126,0001  and  12'/l000  board  feet  ru8pe‘otl'.i.ly,  or  fcees  tlu^n 
.ine— twolft^.  of  the  voluno  li;.,«(.»rted  in  1928  .alu  only  one— sixth  of  U«;t  in 
IMd...  I 

Tnc  ;/acaitity  of  eb^ny,  teak  ('ind  siuilrj:  woods),  kiri,  end  aoiicn 
l;.,>orted  i'rcu  I'croign  cuaatries  also  declined  .iuriiig  tl>j  decade  follv.v.- 
ing  1929,  as  sho'.m  in  table  7,  but  tlio  tu./>rts  of  iuuui.  a.d  associate.', 
s.^ecies  frou  UiS  pkilippijio  Islands,  British  b'^meo,  and  Uie  Netliorl.ands 
Indies  (knoim  collectively  in  Japanese  trado  as  "South  Sees  iiarow.'oi.s") 
increasoi.  iMt.'i.'ly  (Uillo  3).  ^  Total  f  .rei(n  i:-.irdv,  >  .1  Iw  u'ta  .oceiia..i 
x'r  M  t’9  uilxi  r.  S-.-ard  fi.*it  in  1928  t^  59  iiiiii;.ii  feijt-  i;.  ej2,  IaiI  &ui- 
BtAjUe'ntly  i.ncreeao'1  i  337  Mlili.T.  1.-,  .rd  fiat  in  1937. 

huj*— ' m.  X  r.ei ■  into  J*.^*an  Ki**,  ix**-  .‘Xo’.a  wi.’ 'Uiieo*.  t 

,1  xif.u'-i,.  25  ■  il'xl  n  ho.  rd  xe^t  -.nnuaili  t..^.r.  i'<23  lar.  1932  mu 
<,v  t  JO  luili  n  :  ■  t  fr.n  i9J3  to  .‘J37.  As  i-iiown  in  U-ola  9,  Korea 
•AOL  U'o  ,rincijtl  a  urco,  i  ii.a.ed  :.y  ioriii'c:.. 


PURL:  http://www.legal-tools.org/doc/c53048/ 


1/  Poi  io  •iiie  tOM!i.toca. 

.•J  ihe  voiaoe  ol‘  SouU’.  feao  lHU-.4i'/ot»u.  shev'fi  in  talio  J;  is  approxii'iiUtiy 
•,  .uivaioiit  to  the  voi’Xje  i.iKiiH4ecl  fiv.i,.  r^noie  7.  The  data  xn  Uibie  6 
incJudc  Loi.iu  iii'jjoi  t.  froi..  I'hnUnii.  vl.lch  are  uiee  xi.cJudod  in  table  7. 
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Table  6.-  buaber,  tfoft«6ocli  ^  General  iaports  Into  Japan  froei  prlnolpal 

forelpi  sources* 1928-39 


Tear 


Uhital 


Canada 


Soviet  1  Other  forei^  : 
UMop  X  countrleB  vi 


Total 
1!? - 


1928  - 

1929  - 

1930  - 

1931  - 

1932  - 

Average*  1928-31^ 


t  1*3^*637  I  115,2S*i^l^.M2J^A'’°**^2fo92^  ^  i  1,«.5,955 
:  1,067,702 •.*«'  86,059  iJL64inO  199  :  3,31C,OTG 


- *.  .<>59s996Li-:  148,009  i^;t^l  r  ■  ' 

Wk  -  ^587.693  197,652  1  163,381 

>  144.746  C  "  \ 


1933  - 

1934  - 

1935  - 

1936  - 


f 

-« » 
-I 
-I 
-t 


608  >  171.911  I 


368,353 

311,291 

409,t 
465,22 


t  127,709  : 
j  155,892  I 

!  131,047  I 

:  100,600  t 


70,360 

12,402 
32,508^ 
3,0a  • 


11 
55 
^29 

•  ■  # 


\  1,01^,707 
«.  »  ;  94C,  /:<1 

^  I  6G^..532 

I  500,4.>j 
i  479,509 
t  573,597 
«  j-/,o53 


Average,  1933-37j_ 

365.592 

_L 

128.431  : 

27.403 

t 

92 

• 

e 

521.518 

t 

'•<^1 

1 

t 

1938 - : 

ib,2en 

t 

44,272  I 

5,783 

! 

39 

t 

126, :8i 

1939  - »_ 

3/ 

_L 

.  3/  ; 

3/ 

• 

}/ 

a 

• 

l27./.:.5 

t 

Value  (1.000  yon) 

- 1 

■  84,627 

t 

6,882  1 

10,425 

:  •  . 

133 

:  .• 

1C2,C'jV 

1929 - 

67,018 

! 

5,107  : 

8,423 

1 

16 

' 

1930 - - 

n»yTi 

• 

e 

6,729  ; 

i;icn 

t 

7 

: 

* 

1931  — - ; 

25,665 

e 

• 

7,754  : 

wm 

• 

• 

18 

f  fcX*. 

1932  — — — — — — 

-I1I2I  : 

3. '■>22 

t 

12 

_ i— . 

/■voraj^e,  1928-32 

{ 

1933  - 1 

1934  - : 

1935  - « 

193' - : 

1937 - 

/V  rage,  1933-37 


45.623 


23,102 

20,443 

27,412 

31,161 

29.1t»5 


i 

! 

: 

t 

± 


7,602 

9,384 

8,259 

6,146- 

ILJOa 


j 

19 


- : 

— —  j 


9,083 

y 


3,800 

2/ 


6^972 


297 

y 


LOli 


I 

8 

231 

J4. 


-5IL 


3U,VV. 

3V,J.5v 

3V,vv'5 


.121-. 


2  ;  13,102 

y  {  j. 
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C(.nt:i,  ari'i  But/n  lunbor  omi  tln.bor  (.also  probably  rail’*oti2  tin.,, 


X 


L 

i>-  not  Uiipuratoly  ';l.’i3Cif lod)  of  codnr,  fir,  pine,  hemlock  end  spruuo. 

2/  Ctfi/ortod  Cron  cubic  metern  on  Uio  lx;sis  of  424  board  fojt  per  o'lVd.' 
j/  fb  r,  'iv'ill.ibli;  by  cotin*.rloa. 

•:  Annual  nnd  M''nUUy  RuMirni  of  i’oreli'n  Trade  of  Jr.f^in. 


.•o  .or 


'  ur::i 


r«  I  ‘ 


C 


f  L>  ’ 
Ti  ./< 


I  I 
«  I 


n  II 
I  Cl  I 


t~f  I  II  I  j 

1^1  *_<  i.i  *- 


I  I 
I  I 


1 1  I 
I  1 


t  i 

Year 

Quantity  :  Year  : 

1  t 

4-^  S 


T»bl«  8.-  "South  Saas  hardwoods"  t  Jr  Cenerul  inports  into  Japor^  1928-39 


Quantity 


.928  - 

,92>)  - ; - 

930  - 

.931 - 

.932  - 1 

Average,  1928-32  — 


_  Chiefly  lauon  (-ni  usjociated.  species)  rroa  the  Philippiae  Islradc, 
British  Borneo,  and  the  Ketiioriands  Indies,  but  some  hardwoods  fron  nNxi-l^uK'. 
are  included.  (Sea  footnote  1,  table  7^, 
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»  I  fj 

I  c<  * 
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Tublo  9.-  Luph*. r:  Gene  t.!  Ir  >ort8  into  Ja^>un 

fi-orri  cinpin-  Arc  IP;.<g_39 


Kortsa  .  Formosa 


uaniitA 


Kwa.n*Aing  j  Manchuria 
(l.i'OO  txj.'it’d  fcutj 


- -  12,081  : 

9,640  : 

780  : 

U 

:  22,5C1 

11,131  : 

1,967  ; 

U 

;  21, '.94 

- :  4,9a  : 

7,396  : 

5,825  : 

V 

;  18,10  ‘ 

- :  20,596  : 

8,023  ; 

2,133  : 

f*/. 

;  30,752 

Avenge,  1928-32 

1953  - 

1934  - 

1930  — izrr_ 

1937  - ^ - 

Average,  1933-37 


- 

l;:’9 

1930 - 

-;31 - 

- 


10,173 

16,856 

29,195 

22,081 

ZL^ 

-ilium 

20,424 
a.  .flOii 


1,220 

992 

625 

1,214 

1.024 


U,303- 

12,715 

8,930 

11,578 

■  ■si.a-A 

■Ua426 

13,467 


2.206 


92 

240 

648 

64 

2.246 

227 

4,195 

fj 


Vr.lue 


Avenge,  1928-32;  1.015 


1933 - 

19y. - 

1935  - 

1..36 - 

1957 - 

Average,  1933-37 


697 

1,U5 

2,506 

1,744 

2.162 

1,900 

2,223 


1,861 

2,U7 

!,315 

1,145 

JL72L 

2,210 

1,352 

1,286 

1,994 

2.058 


3,097 

(J 


(lliCO  yen) 
224 
273 
630 
283 

_ 1±- 

297 


1,293 

U 


25.070 

24,632 
2<;,  .'  71 
38,;;c6 
33,723 


38,111 
~  in  — 


3,476 

3,502 

2,X9 

2,642 

2.6!29_ 

3.02o 

3,122 

3,170 

4,OCO 

4,050 


LioUMes  logs,  oanta,  3a;vn  lumber  :t.c  tiijbers  and 
:in(lat-*d  Islands  no*,  available.  . 

i'rolvtbly  largely  tr-meshii-aents. 

VJan&ities  exclude  certain  clnssif i Jitions  report-eu  by  value  only  nJ  •are. 
ore,  no*,  rclnocd  to  values  shown..  QurmtlVieb  converted  from  origin  • '  u*u' 
basis  ef  424  board  foot  por  cubic  ‘".ctor;  57.51  board  foot  ixjr  100  kin; 
board  foot  por  cubic  slioku.  and  1.18  board  foot  per  square  sh'iku. 
dot  available. 

Co:  Annual  end  fionthly  Returns  af  Foi'oign  Trado  of  Japan,  Aiutual  l»otui"n  CJ 
ado  of  Fomosa,  and  Tables  of  Trado  and  shipping  of  Korea. 
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During  the  period  from  1928  to  1932,  sawed  limibor  and  timber c  of  soft- 
vdod  r.pecies  iuportod  from  foreign  sources  ovorngod  593  million  i'oero  i’eot, 

E3  compared  to  529  miUibn  feet  of  logs  and  conts;'  but  during  the  next 
3  years  the  relative  position  of  these  classes  of  imjiorts  was  I'ovcvsed,  , 

rewed  lumber  and  timbers  amounting  to  239  odllion  board  feet  annurll>',  taxi 
logs  und  cants,  282  million  feet.  Logs  end  lumber  of  hardwood  apecics  are 
not  separately  reported  for  all  countries  in  Japanese  trade  statistics,  b\.c 
nearly  oil  hurdwood  imports  are  in  the  form  of  legs  and  cants.  Considering 
softwoods  and  hardwoods  together,  logs  and  cants  coosldercbiy  excuea  sawed 
luabc-r  und  timber  in  the  total  imports.  The  general  trenf!  v:a5  toward  a 
greater  proportion  of  lo^s  in  conformance  with  Japan's  policy  of  importing 
basic  raw  materials  to  supply  the  raontifocturirig  ir.cius tries  of  the  country. 

gost  of  the  imports  of  lumber  from  the  United  dtntes  arid  Canada 
(90  percent  between  1933  and  193^  consisted  of  squared  timbors  for  resaring. 

The  utilization  of  this  type  of  iBteriol  by  the  Japanese  not  only  helped  to 
Icmep  the  mills  of  that  countxy'  in  operation,  but  it  also  helped  to  prevent  ar> 
adcumulution  of  low-grade  lumber  in  American  stocks.  It. is  common  practice 
in,  the  United  States  to  cut  a  few  high  grade  boards  from  the  outer  portion 
df«m  log  and  to  export  the  remaining  square  which  contains  most  of  t^ie  defects 
of  the  log.  If  these  squares  were  sewed  into  boards,  the  resultant  product 
of  Idwer  grade  woxild  tend  to  depapss  lumber  prices  in  general  in  this  countr, . 

The  in^rtonce  of  the  Japanese  mal4cet  to  the  United  States-  producerr  is 
apiUirent  fram  the  fact  that  Japan  "took  38  percent  of  United  Statoa  exports 
of  softwoM  tiodwrs  in  1929  and  25  percent  in  1941*  « 

FactiPrs  mffcctini*  imports. — Tiie  decline  in  softwood  i-mport?  and  the 
Ici'gs  increasmiln  domestic  softwood  production  during  a  period  of  industrial 
expuision  und  pfmparatior.  for  ailitoiy  aggression  is  n  rof lection  of  tn:- 
policy  of  -Japaik^  become  independent,  as  far  .as  possible,  of  foreign  -icurces 
of  lumber  and*  ^pbers.  The  period  1928-4C  especially  v/as  charauterlzcu  Ly 
lacro’.slng  tar^T  rates,  and  by  restricted  import  quotes  on  these  piooucts. 

A  rovislan  of  Japanese  tariff  schedule  in  1929  established  duties  on 
certain  classewjif  logs,  lumber,  and  timbers  formerly  duty-froe,  and  incroasod 
t>ie  rates  on  o|BBrs.  In  1932,  sone  products  bocopc  subject  to  an  intemal 
ixivcnuo  tnx.  *i|»othor  factor  adversely  of fecting  .imports  was  the  depreciation 
of  tho  value  o6  jkhc  yun .  iu .  Luceciber  1931,  Softwood  lumber  price.s  rose 
steadily  from  yon  per  tUousond  board  feet  in  1932  to  108  yen  per  tnousand 
feet  in  1939.  South  Sons  hardwoods  showed  only  o  modeirto  gain  in  price  dur- 
irig  the  same  period. 

The  increase  in  imports  of  South  Seas  hardwoods  is  -attributable  to  tliti 
f'.ct  t,ho.t  theso  species  are  not  produced  comisercially  in 
...ods  cannot  satisfactorily  bo  substituted  for  them  in  mony  of  thnir  uses. 

A' out  one-hfJi'  of  the  volume  of  these  imported  woods  w.as  used  in  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  plywood,  which  was  the  principal  wood  manufacture  exported  by  Japan 
before  the  war.  .Mahogany  ond  teak  are  used  also  in  navol  construction  unA 
for  oilier  specialized  purposes  for  which  native  woods  are  less  suitable. 

Jpecinl  aircraft  grades  of  spruoo  end  Douglas  fir  were  ottctined  from  t)u>  j 

Ut.itod  States  and  Ccs^adn  before  the  outbreak  of  hostilities  with  these  coun-  1 

tries.  Japroiese  coopenlos  held  timber  concessions  in  Canada  r.nd  in  tho  1 
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tJetiiorlonds  Indies  nhich  supplied  part  of  the  inqport  requirpnonta.  Althoaj^h 
the  Canadian  concessions  hove  not  been  available  to  Japan  since  the  freealng 
of  Japanese  assets  hy  the  Canadian  Govomnent  in  194l»  it  is  certain  that  tne 
forests  of  all  tl)e  oempied  islands  of  the  .South  Seas  an'i  of  southeastern 
Asia  have  been  exploited  insofar  as  shipping  and  other  economic  and  military 
ronslderutions  have  pei'oittad. 


Jilxporto 


Japan's  average  exports  of  logs  and  sawed  lumber  and  timbers  ^  between 
1934  and  1937  were  536  million  board  feet,  as  compiuped  to  imports  of  798  mil- 
Llon  board  foot  (table  1).  In  1938  exports  wore  745  million  boiird  feei,  and 
in  1940  U»  lAinlstor  of  Agriculture  and  Forestry  reported  exports  totaling 
more  thnn  2  bllaion  board  feet.  However',  nearly  fll^  of  the  exports  wont  to 
Emplro  ai-uas — 84  pehoent  between  1934  and  19>7.  A  large  increase  ooctirred 
in  exports  to  foreign  countries  Ln  recent  yoarc,  but  most  of  the  increase  is 
/.ccoun'tod  for  by  shipments  to  China,  undoubtedly  I'or  Japanose  account.  Pei 
example,  of  184  million  board  foot  exported  to  foivign  countries  in  1938, 

140  laillion  feet  wontj  to  China. 


In  t’ddltion  to  lumber,  Japan  exports  uubstrjitioi  quantities  of  wood  mo^- 
facturcs,  such  as  plywood,  box  shook,  naitch  sticks,  and  other  produces.  FW- 
lo;ving  the  ganeral  industrial  trend,  the  m-inufccturo  of  titeso  coinmo«.Utios 
iwcre.asod  during  the  last  decide.  The  average'  value  of  the  exports  of  these 
rar.nufoct'arc&  nas  7  million  yon  in  the-  years  1928-32,  11  million  yen  in  the 
years  1933-37,  ond  23  rlllion  yen  in  1939. 


I 


Exports  of  iioftinod  logs  and  lumber  (other  tiiun  n.ilrood  ties)  to  foreiy" 
oountrios  amountod  to  32  million  eoard  feet  armwLlly  between  1934  arid  1937,  uc. 
shown  in  table  10.  Comparable  h;.rcH7ood  exports  »>ere  66  million  foot  (table  1J| 
In  19^8,  softwood  oxpprts  amounted'  to  139  million  ’jonrd  feet,  while  hex^ooc 
exports  were  only  4I  million  feet.  The  1934-37  exports  to  Dapi;*o  areas. 
Including  railroad  ties,  '.mounted  to  437  million  board  feet  annually  (table  12)f 
Exports  of  lumber  and  timbers  to  Formosa  and  .Korea  arc  not  seporotely  report"  J 
by  species,  but  shipments  to  MfJichuria  and  Kwanwmg  Leased  Territory  were 
clvicfly  oak,  sugi,  pine,  spruce,  and  flrl  It  is  probable  thet  most  of  the 
exports  'vero  of  domestic  species,  but  some  exports  may  have  included  limber 
cut  from  imported  -woods. 


PURL:  http://www.legal-tools.j)rg/doc/c53048 


Logs  and  c.'ints  generally  prodocin...te  in  Jr.jMuieso  exports,  although  suiTod 
lumber  ind  timbers  ntidc  up  the  gre-iter  jx-rt  in  1938.  • . 


ooftwooda  rare  not  septurately  reported  prior  to  ).9. 


ii.civLueo  numo  prior  to  ivjo.  <v . 

2/  ConvirUid  from  original  unite  on  the  basid  of  424  board  i^t  per 
cubic  meu. .  t  j4  f  . 

{g  Less  thfcr.  ‘'OO  board  feet.  \  >i 

^  Lf:38  then  fCO  yer.  4  ^ 

Source:  Ajua'A.*.  and  konlH^  Returns  of  Foreign  Trade  of  Jd^xp.  ^ 
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fable  12.-  Lumber t  Eicports  of  domestic  morcharidice  from  Japan 

to  Bnplre  areas,^  1928-40 


Kwantung  Wr.nchurlc- .  Total 


Korea  ,  Formosa 


Lsntity  (l.oy  h^rd  feet 

81,443  ;  V  1,650:  ] 

91,932  i  4/115:  J 

89,892  1  4/110:  ; 

97,636  \  -Ux  ; 


Average,  19! 


Average, 


\vcrago,  1^33-37 


ic/c53048/ 


^  Incluoes  logs,  cants,  sawn  lumber  and  timber,  and  ^"itfoaW' Hos 

Exports  to  Vandoted  Islands  not  available.  Luch  exports  are  nfglji^'ibi 
^  Converted  from  original  units  on  tho  basis  of  424  board  feet  per  cubic 
ibcter,  120  board  feet  per  koku,  33  board  feet  per  ♦ie,  1,18  board  feet  p«'r 
square  chaku,  and  11.'^  board  feet  por  cubic  slioftu.. 
y  Railroad  ties  only.  Other  classifications  not  reported  by  quantity. 

V  Not  available. 

Xj  AvexMge,  1934-37.  , 


Soufee:  Annul  and  Honthiy  I  otuma  of  Foreign  Trade  of  Japan;  Annuiil 
return  of  the  T^o  of  FoMsa;|  ar.d  Tables  of  Trade  endyiippij^}  of  Kof 
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Factors  affecting  exports.— -The  proximity  of  oarKots  in 
coxinti'ies  of  southeastern  Asia  has  tondod  to  favor  Japanese  cxpdrt  trade 
lumber  and  wood  manufactures.  Japan's  former  exports  of  lumber  and  timbers' 
to  China,  alt)iou^h  not  large  in  comparison  with  China's  total  ingwts  of 
tiieso  products,  wore  important  to  Japan.  The  depreciation  of  the  value  ipf 
t()e  yen  in  19ji>  and  the  general  ind^triol  expansion  during  tne  ^i|>llowin4 
years  stimulated  Japan's  export  trade.  However,  the  China  "inclilillit"  in 
1937  was  the  most  important  factor  affecting  the  increase  in  stdparnts  of 
luTiber  <uid  timbers,  as  it  forced  Japan  into  the  position  of  shipping  bistcrirj, 
to  Manchuria  and  occupied  China  for  bridges,  barracks,  mines,  and  railroads, 
and  for  the  construction  of  factories,  in  support  of  sdlitery  operations. 

9'aeh  shipments  cannot  be  considered  true  exports,  inasmuch  ub  they  art 
intended  for  direct  or  indirect  Japanese  oonuvnptloo. 


ro.>tY.or  problems 


After  the  war,  Japan  will  bo  frcod  with  tho  probDom  of  reodjusting  its 
economy  to  tho  extent  possible'  or.  tho  br-.sic  of  the  naUural  reswrees  within 
the  borders  of  Jr  pan  propc'i-  and  Korafuto.  It  has  been  pointed  out  that 
Japan,  although  extensively  forested,  is  not  self-sufficient  in  timber 
resources  r.t  the  level  of  consumption  \;hich  has  prevailed  during  ttto  last 
two  decades,  and  tlict  ovorcutting  has  oheraeterizod  the  exploitation  of 
Japan's  forests  in  recent  years.  Furthermore,  it  is  likely  that  tho  popula¬ 
tion  of  the  coiaitry  will  continue  to  increose  after  the  war,  with  a  consequent 
greater  demand  for  timber  for  homes  and  other  domestic  uses.  On  tho  other 
h:aid,  tho  termination  of  Jup>in's  activities  in  continental  Asia|vrill  consider¬ 
ably  rt’ducG  the  oruin  upon  tl.e  forests  anu  permit  the  ulillzation  of  ttvoso 
zo.^ources  for  doi..cotic  do^elopnent.  It  is  probable  that  Japan  can,  by  care- 
I'll  ;no:.agcaer.t,  supply  its  nlnimum  requirements,  but  at  a  ro^ced  p^r  capita 
eons\inption  for  n  pt^riod  of  yfsars  after  the  war. 


Japan's  imports  of  logs  and  lumber  mignt  be  materialljf4^duced  oS 
■s  after  tho  war,  because  of  its  li.cV.  of  foreign  exchange,  and  be^Ki: 


some 
30  ';ny 


years 

s'U'plus  of  lumber  in  tho  principal  producing  countries  will  probably  Ixj 
diroctt.»d  toward  rctuibliitation  in  war-tein  Allied  countries.  Curtailmunt  of 
imports  of  ebony,  teak,  mahogany,  rj-.d  other  tropie'nl  Itardv/oods  would  be  kwwnly 
felt  by  Japan,  inasmuch  as  those  woods  arc  not  produced  domesticalljilin  eora- 
rxrci(.l  quantities.  Much  of  the  nnhogeny  and  associated  cabinet  imds  ore 
utilized  in  tho  cumufacture  of  voneer  nnd  ply.7ood,  largely  for  expo^. 

Japan's  deficit  In  softwoods  is  particularly  acute  In  large  structural  tl«H 
bors  and  tho  better  grades  of  lu^or  for  special  purposoB.  3cftwood  timber 
suiUiblr  for  tho  procuotion  of  high  qurdlty  plon»o<xl 

are  that  unless  imports  of  such  material  are  uv'.iliiblo  Japan's  Indusirtel  P 
dcvolep)ni'nt  will  be  retarded.  Production  in  Japan,  either  of  )iur<c^|Dods  or^ 
coftwooUb,  will  not  permit  l-'rgc  export  trade  !•»  lumber  or  wood  MBnufacL 
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